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INTRODUCTION 


We are living through the greatest Enlightenment ever known 
in the history of the world: The age of American Idealism. 
Most of us do not even bat an eye. Every day we accomplish 
tasks that the last generation only dreamed of achieving. For 
the first time in the history of humanity , knowledge of what is 
going on in the world is available to everybody. This is only the 
beginning: The next generation will learn how to forge this 
valuable knowledge of the world into vast political and 
economic wealth, the accumulation and work of which will far 
surpass even the wildest dreams of the greatest optimists. 
This is American Idealism. The first decade of the 21st century 
will therefore be henceforth remembered as the birth of 
world civilization. It is fitting that we should therefore look 
into the roots of this Global reckoning, in order to separate 
the wheat from the chaff. 

After some thirty years in the darkest corners of the 
so-called Hegelian philosophy, I made my way out of the 
labyrinth of Hegel into the light of Americanism, the 
philosophy of Global rational political and economic 
order,—the realm of world civilization. Of course the journey 
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away from 20th century modern European unreason was not 
without some very hard detours : The modern sophists, like 
parasites, are deeply embedded in the last remnants of 
European modernity in the New World, especially in the 
universities and the press, the media cartels and the pulp and 
paper industries, which in turn belong to the oligarchs and 
their families. Their weapon is modern unreason, which they 
use to silence all opposition to the political and economic 
irrationalism of their masters: Charles Taylor is the ringleader 
of their school, and they follow in the footsteps of Rorty and 
Chomsky. 

The pseudo-Hegelianism and anti-Hegelianism of the 
modern sophists is the backbone of their political and 
economic irrationalism: They are the Kantio-Hegelian 
tradition of the last century, staunch Eurocentrics opposed to 
the rise of Americanism in the world. They use every 
opportunity to advance the Napoleonic and French 
revolutionary conception of right, which is not the rational 
conception of right found in the Magna Carta and the 
Constitution of the United States of America. The modern 
sophists have not therefore learned the hard lesson of 
Bonapartism , and the deadly results of Machiavellism in 20th 
century European politics and economics: Even today in 
Brussels, in the European Parliament, their faction wages 
warfare against the rise of American finance, commerce and 
industry in Europe. 

The Civil War in America and the rise of universal freedom 
from out of the clash of civilizations in world history and 
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opposed conceptions of right, profoundly uplifted the cause of 
humanity, as the supremacy of Washington and the superior 
ruling class: The struggle against Globalism is therefore the 
war of every inferior ruling class. 

The following essay forms part of a chapter of a much 
larger manuscript of mine, the Stronghold of Hegel, which I 
finished a few years back, and then laid aside: This great 
synthesis of the 19th and 20th centuries was my reckoning 
with Kant and Hegel. From out of the conceptions therein, 
resides the philosophical passage to world civilization. But the 
intellectual form of the work did not please me since it is 
merely the stepping stone to a far greater notion, and 
therefore unsuitable for academic publication: Meanwhile, 
the rational conception of Americanism has occupied my 
attention ever since I reached the conclusion of that work, but 
always within the frame of world events. 

Nevertheless, I have thought it worthwhile to present some 
of the ideas of that writing of mine to the greater public, not 
as vanity, but rather as a contribution to the School of 
American Idealism: The political and economic troubles of 
today require a reckoning with modernity in some parts of the 
world, which are very much convulsed by the disease of 
modern unreason, especially in Canada and Mexico, but not 
least in some countries of the European Union, and also in the 
Arab world. 

If this writing in some quarters can set some new and 
better political and economic ideas into motion, and even 
reorganize outdated conceptions into a more rational form, 
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then the aim of its publication will be gratified. 


Christopher Richard Wade Dettling 
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Why don't the moderate liberals state that, if the Government continues their 

socialism and arbitrary ways, they cannot support them? 

Edward VII, 1910 


Now the Kantian traditions have gained power once more. 

Ernst Mach, Vienna, 1911 

The [Russian] Revolution is the greatest service which they have yet made to the 
cause for which the Allied peoples have been fighting since August 1914 ... this war is 

at bottom a struggle for popular Government as well as for liberty. 

David Lloyd George 1 


Plato is a noologist: "He has expressed for all time the perfect 
exemplar of the rationalistic temper." 2 What exactly does 
modern sophistry , especially in the 20th century , mean by 
"noologism" and the "rationalistic temper" of Plato with 
regards to the philosophy of Hegel? "Hegel's metaphysical 
doctrine of the State bears a resemblance, which is not 
accidental, to the Platonic metaphysics of nature." 3 In other 
words, according to the modern sophists > Hegel is a Platonist: 
"[Hegel's] doctrine that the State is the product of a timeless 
process, of which the stages stand to one another in a relation 
of logical consequence, is a relic of Platonism in his 
metaphysics." 4 According to the modern sophists, the 
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metaphysics of Hegel is a relic of Platonism. What is the crime 
of Plato and Platonism in the scatology of modern 
irrationalism? 

The failure of Greek ethics to achieve a notion of will was a 
necessary consequence of Greek metaphysics. The essence of this 
metaphysics was the distinction within the universe of an 
intelligible nature from a sensible nature, the former being the 
ground, or ratio essendi, of the latter ... [Hegel] makes the 
distinction between the 'idea 7 and its historical manifestation 
precisely analogous to the Platonic distinction between the 
intelligible and the sensible within the world of physical nature . 5 

Hegel, according to the sophists, is guilty of the charge of 
Platonism, which is the philosophical crime of dogmatic 
metaphysics: "The Hegelian doctrine that it [the state] is to be 
understood only as the product of a logical development 
appears, and is, uncompromisingly Platonic." 6 The evidence 
of Hegel's guilt of the crime of Platonic metaphysics is his 
Platonic logic: "[Hegel] gives to the state as it exists in the 
world a status in the scale of being which Plato was bound in 
consistency to reserve for the idea 'laid up in heaven."' 7 The 
logic of Hegel and Plato are the same: 

For Hegel the earthly realization of the state involves no 
admixture of the idea with an alien element, but is no less than 
the development of the idea itself, the earthly state possesses 
undiminished the status of being which Plato assigned to the 
idea . 8 
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What exactly is, according to the modern sophists, the 
criminal nature of the logic of Hegel and Plato in the arena of 
politics and economics? "The institutions of parliamentary 
democracy, of which it is the proper function to be organs 
(not the enforcement, but) of the creation of the law, can find 
no place in Hegel's State." 9 Modern sophists thus accuse 
Hegel of anti-democracy: 

The franchise of the citizen of a parliamentary democracy does 
not confer a right either to rule or to participate in the activity of 
ruling; it confers the right to take part in the quite different 
activity, proper not to the ruler but to a sovereign, of commanding 
the laws which the ruler has to enforce. This freedom is totally 

lacking in Hegel's State . 10 

The Hegel of the modern sophists is not alone in his political 
and economic barbarism: "Since indeed he [Hegel] lacks the 
conception of will as creative, he is bound, like Plato, to 
regard any exercise of will upon the law as perversive of its 
nature." 11 Thus, according to the modern sophists, Hegel and 
Plato are the forefathers of 20th century totalitarianism: 
Sophists, we must conclude, are therefore the progenitors of 
modern political and economic rationality, while philosophers 
are the promoters of political and economic unreason. In 
other words, the philosophers ore sophists, while the sophists 
ore philosophers! 

Thus, the crime of Hegel, according to the modern sophists, is 
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nothing more than the Hegelian rejection and opposition to 
modern European raison d'Etat : 

When Hegel elucidates his conception of the State by contrast 
with Kant or the political theories of modern Empiricism, he refers 
to the Greek Polis, of which he takes Plato's Republic to be the 
ideal representation, as that of all forms of society in which the 
nature of the State is most closely anticipated . 12 

The modern sophists are indeed correct, the Pure Hegel is the 
avowed enemy of modern political and economic 
irrationalism, but they are absolutely incorrect in the 
identification of Pure Hegelism with sophistry: "Hegel perverts 
the truth which he purports to be 'translating into the 
concept/" 13 Hegel is therefore guilty of sophistry? 

[Hegel] can conceive of no virtue in practical activity except in so 
far as it is governed by a concept, so he can conceive no process 
to be intelligible which is not teleological. If human history is a 
teleological process, then it is to be rendered intelligible by a 
conception of its end distinct from the empirical description of the 
events which are means to its achievement. Thus Hegel is led 
inevitably to his vicious distinction of Philosophy of History from 
the empirical science of history, the former having as its object 
the end, the latter the means of the historical process . 14 

Hegel is led inevitably to his vicious distinction of Philosophy of 
History from the empirical science of history? Hegel, according 
to the modern sophists, suffers from the vice of vicious 
distinction. The empirical science of history is viciously 
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opposed to Hegel's Philosophy of History, which involves the 
end and not the means of the historical process: 

The vice of this distinction is now so universally recognized that 
further exposure of it may be spared. I am indebted specially to 
Croce's forceful criticisms of the doctrine. I need hardly add that 
Hegel's own practice often enough belies his theory and that 
there is much great History in what he [Hegel] calls his Philosophy 
of History . 15 

Pray tell, what exactly does the Pure Hegel call his Philosophy 
of History? Is there much great History in the Lectures on the 
Philosophy of History written and published by Eduard Gans? 
Is there much great History in the Lectures on the History of 
Philosophy written and published by Carl Ludwig Michelet? Is 
there much great History in the Lectures on the Philosophy of 
History written and published by Karl Ritter von Hegel? Is there 
much great History in Hegel's philosophy of history found in 
the originalausgabe? Without the rational argument in favor 
of the exact distinctions between the empirical and 
non-empirical science of history found in the works of Hegel, 
as well as between scientific and pseudo-scientific 
historiography, the modern sophistical attack against the Pure 
Hegel falls flat: In other words, Hegel is a sophist , according to 
British Empiricists like Michael Beresford Foster , because 
according to Benedetto Croce, Hegel is a sophist! 

What exactly does Signor Croce have to say about Hegel? 
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No one but Hegel has understood Kant ... in the History of 
Philosophy also, Hegel attained to heights never reached 
previously to him and rarely since ... [Hegel] sought to adapt to his 
dialectic universal history as it appears in the books of the 
historians; and he deluded himself that he had found in the 
individual a point of departure which should have the precision of 
the first term of the dialectic triad ... The triadic expedient, and 
the term Logos, to which Hegel has recourse, show that he is 
always entangled in dualism; that he struggles valiantly against it, 
but does not escape from it. This dualism not overcome, in which 
Hegel's absolute idealism becomes entangled, owing to the grave 
logical error he has committed . 16 

Hegel suffered from delusions and committed a grave logical 
error (Hegel was truly a Kantian), according to Benedetto 
Croce, the father of Italian Hegelianism, after Augusto Vera. 

But which Hegel is this, the Hegel of Benedetto Croce, Michael 
Beresford Foster and British Empiricism? Why, it is the Hegel 
of the pseudo-Hegelians and anti-Hegelians: "The State as it 
is in the present is the product of a teleological process, of 
which the end was not conceived by any of the human agents 
whose acts were the means of its achievement." 17 
Wherefore? 

This process is the process of World-history as it has unfolded 
itself up to the present time. It is a development, in that it is 
directed towards an end, and it is a natural development, in that 
the end is that of the "Weltgeist" or World Spirit, which uses the 
human agents of history as unconscious tools to its achievement, 
and which thus stands to them in somewhat the same relation as 
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the divine Demiurge to processes of growth in nature. To be used 
thus by the World Spirit as a means to its end is what constitutes 
the historical importance of a people or of an event and the 
greatness of an individual. 18 

Where, pray tell , is it exactly in the Pure Hegel that the State 
as it is in the present is the product of a teleological process, of 
which the end was not conceived by any of the human agents 
whose acts are and were the means of its achievement , 
namely , where is it exactly in the Pure Hegel that the process 
of world history as it unfolds and has unfolded itself up to the 
present time, is a development , directed towards an end, a 
natural development , in that the end is that of the "Weltgeist" 
or World Spirit , which uses all the human agents of history as 
unconscious tools to its achievement? The basis of the 
so-called Hegelian vice of vicious distinction, by which Hegel 
is classified as a sophist by the modern irrationalists, is 
extracted from the works of impure Hegelianism: 

This is the famous doctrine of "Die List der Vernunft." See §298 
Zusdtze for an illustration of how the selfish and ambitious acts of 
historical personages are turned to an end of which they had no 
conception. In §344 the "states, peoples, and individuals" who do 
the business of the World Spirit are called 'bewufitlose 
Werkzeuge/ and in §348 it is explicitly declared that the work 
which they do "is concealed from them and is not their object or 
purpose." 19 

Hegel is rejected as a sophist by Benedetto Croce and British 
Empiricists like Michael Beresford Foster in virtue of material 
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culled from the works of impure Hegelianism: Modern 
irrationalists ignore and neglect the rational distinction 
between the genuine Hegel of Pure Hegelism on the one 
hand, and the pseudo-Hegel of impure Hegelianism on the 
other. Is it really and truly the case that the selfish and 
ambitious acts of all historical personages are turned to an 
end of which they have and had no conception, namely, does 
the genuine Hegel of Pure Hegelism teach or "explicitly 
declare" that the work which all states, nations, and 
individuals do "is concealed from them and is not their object 
or purpose"? 

States, nations, and individuals [die St a a ten, Volker und Individuen 
in diesem Geschdfte des Weltgeistes] arise animated by their 
particular determinate principle which has its interpretation and 
actuality in their constitutions and in the whole range of their life 
and condition. While their consciousness is limited to these and 
they are absorbed in their mundane interests, they are all the 
time the unconscious tools and organs of the world mind at work 
within them. The shapes which they take pass-away, while the 
absolute mind prepares and works out its transition to its next 
higher stage. 20 

The Pure Hegel: States, nations, and individuals (die Stooten, 
Volker und Individuen in diesem Geschdfte des Weltgeistes), 
namely, civilizations, arise animated by their particular, 
determinate principle which has its interpretation and 
actuality in their constitutions and in the whole range of their 
life and condition. While the consciousness of civilizations is 
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limited to these, and while they are absorbed in their 
mundane interests, they are all the time the unconscious tools 
and organs of the world mind: The shapes which they take 
pass-away, while the absolute mind prepares and works out 
its transition to its next higher stage. 

What does this mean according to the Pure Hegel? While the 
consciousness of civilizations is limited to these, namely, the 
particular, determinate principle which has its interpretation 
and actuality in their constitutions and in the whole range of 
their life and condition, and while they are not absorbed in 
their mundane interests, they are not all the time the 
unconscious tools and organs of the world mind. Thus, some 
of the shapes which the consciousness of civilizations takes, 
do not pass-away, and the absolute mind prepares and works 
out its transition to its next higher stage. What is in question 
here is the nature of the Dialectic of Hegel: 

The history of a single world-historical nation contains (a) the 
development of its principle from its latent embryonic stage until 
it blossoms into the self-conscious freedom of ethical life and 
presses in upon world history; and (b) the period of its decline and 
fall, since it is its decline and fall that signalizes the emergence in 
it of a higher principle as the pure negative of its own. When this 
happens, mind passes over into the new principle and so marks 
out another nation for world-historical significance. 21 

The absolute mind prepares and works out its transition to its 
next higher stage, namely, decline and fall signifies the 
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emergence of a higher principle as the pure negative: While 
the consciousness of civilizations is absorbed in their 
mundane interests, they are all the time the unconscious tools 
and organs of the world mind. While the consciousness of 
civilizations is not absorbed in their mundane interests, they 
are not all the time the unconscious tools and organs of the 
world mind: The history of a single world historical civilization 
contains the development of its principle from its latent 
embryonic stage until it blossoms into the self-conscious 
freedom of ethical life and presses in upon world history. 
What does this mean? 

All actions, including world-historical actions, culminate with 
individuals as subjects giving actuality to the substantial, they are 
the living instruments of what is in substance the deed of the 
world mind and they are therefore directly at one with that deed 
though it is concealed from them and is not their aim and object. 22 

All actions, says the Pure Hegel, including world historical 
actions, culminate with individuals as subjects giving actuality 
to the substantial, namely, while the consciousness of 
civilizations is absorbed in their mundane interests, they are 
all the time the unconscious tools and organs of the world 
mind: World historical individuals and actions are the living 
instruments of what is in substance the deed of the world 
mind and they are therefore directly at one with that deed 
and it is concealed from them and is not their aim and object. 
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All actions, says the Pure Hegel, including world historical 
actions, culminate with individuals as subjects giving actuality 
to the substantial, namely, while the consciousness of 
civilizations is not absorbed in their mundane interests, they 
are not all the time the unconscious tools and organs of the 
world mind: World historical individuals and actions are the 
living instruments of what is in substance the deed of the 
world mind and they are therefore directly at one with that 
deed and it is not concealed from them and is their aim and 
object. 

World historical individuals and actions, therefore, are the 
living instruments of what is in substance the deed of the 
world mind, and some of them are therefore directly at one 
with that deed, and it is not therefore concealed from some of 
them, and it is their aim and object. Wherefore? The historical 
development of the principle of Western civilization blossoms 
into the self-conscious freedom of ethical life in world history: 
World historical individuals and actions are the living 
instruments of what is in substance the deed of the world 
mind, and some of them are directly at one with that deed, 
and it is not concealed from them as their aim and object,—as 
the historical development of the principle of the 
self-conscious freedom of ethical life in world history. 

The deed of the world mind is the historical development of 
the principle of the self-conscious freedom of ethical life in 
world history: The dialectic of universal history is therefore 
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the principle of the historical development of the 
self-conscious freedom of ethical life, namely, world 
civilization. World historical individuals and actions are 
therefore the living instruments of the historical development 
of the principle of the self-conscious freedom of ethical life as 
world civilization: World historical individuals are the living 
instruments of the dialectic of world history. The historical 
development of the principle of the self-conscious freedom of 
ethical life is in substance the deed of the world mind, 
namely, as individual subjects giving actuality to the 
substantial, from the embryonic stage until it blossoms: They 
are not therefore absorbed in their mundane interests, they 
are therefore all the time the conscious tools and organs of 
the mind of the world. 

The genuine Hegel of Pure Hegelism says of those individuals 
who are directly at one with the deed of the world mind 
although it is concealed from them and is not their aim and 
object: 


For the deeds of the world mind, therefore, they receive no 
honour or thanks either from their contemporaries or from public 
opinion in later ages. All that is vouchsafed to them by such 
opinion is undying fame in respect of the subjective form of their 
acts. 23 

World historical actions culminate with individuals as subjects 
giving actuality to the substantial in respect of the subjective 
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form of their acts as inferior ruling classes, namely, the 
emergence of a higher principle as the pure negative. For this 
very reason the deed of the world mind is concealed from 
them, and is not their aim and object. The morphology of the 
text proves that §348 continues the thought at the end of 
both §347 and §347A, which means that Hegel is referring in 
§348 to the topic directly above, namely, to the distinction 
between the rise and fall of civilizations in both §347 and 
§347A, "in the advance of the self-developing 
self-consciousness of the world mind," but in the negative 
dimension, namely, "in contrast with this its absolute right of 
being the vehicle of this present stage in the world mind's 
development." According to the Pure Hegel: 

World-history, however, is above the point of view 
[Gesichtspunkten] from which these things matter. Each of its 
stages is the presence of a necessary moment in the Idea of the 
world mind, and that moment attains its absolute right in that 
stage. 24 

All the stages present the necessary moments in the idea of 
the world mind, and all the moments attain their absolute 
right in all the stages of world history: "The nation whose life 
embodies this moment secures its good fortune and fame, 
and its deeds are brought to fruition." 25 The life of world 
civilization thus embodies all the moments, and is the deed of 
all, brought to fruition: 

The mind which has thus reverted to the substantiality with which 
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it began is the mind which has returned out of the infinite 
opposition, and which consequently engenders and knows this its 
truth as thought and as a world of actual laws. 26 

Therefore, out of the dialectic of finitude of Pure Hegelism 
arises the universal mind of the world, and therefore the 
historical development of the self-conscious freedom of 
ethical life is in substance the deed of the world mind, 
namely, as individual subjects giving actuality to the 
substantial, from the embryonic stage until it blossoms: They 
are not therefore absorbed in their mundane interests, they 
are therefore all the time the conscious tools and organs of 
the world mind. They are therefore the superior ruling classes. 

Thus, the Pure Hegel is the modern philosophical progenitor 
of the struggle between superior and inferior ruling classes. 
What is the nature of superior ruling classes? All actions, 
including world historical actions, culminate with individuals 
as subjects giving actuality to the substantial, namely, when 
the consciousness of civilizations is not absorbed in mundane 
interests, they are not all the time the unconscious tools and 
organs of the world mind: World historical individuals and 
actions are the living instruments of what is in substance the 
deed of the world mind and they are therefore directly at one 
with that deed and it is not concealed from them and is their 
aim and object: 

The history of a single world-historical nation [eines 
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welthistorischen Volks] contains (a) the development of its 
principle from its latent embryonic stage until it blossoms into the 
self-conscious freedom of ethical life and presses in upon world 
history. 27 

The historical development of the self-conscious freedom of 
ethical life is in substance the deed of the world mind, 
namely, as individual subjects giving actuality to the 
substantial, from the embryonic stage until it blossoms. They 
are not therefore absorbed in their mundane interests, they 
are therefore all the time the conscious tools and organs of 
the world mind: They are the superior ruling classes. What is 
the world historical nature of these superior ruling classes of 
rising civilization (eines welthistorischen Volks)? 

Each of its stages is the presence of a necessary moment in the 
Idea of the world mind, and that moment attains its absolute right 
in that stage. The nation whose life embodies this moment 
secures its good fortune and fame, and its deeds are brought to 
fruition. 28 

The superior ruling class is a necessary moment in the Idea of 
the world mind, and attains its absolute right at that stage in 
the advancement of Western civilization in universal history: 

The nation to which is ascribed a moment of the Idea in the form 
of a natural principle is entrusted with giving complete effect to it 
in the advance of the self-developing self-consciousness of the 
world mind. The nation is dominant in world history [das 
Herrschende] during this one epoch, and it is only once that it can 
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make its hour strike. 29 


The civilization to which is ascribed a moment of the Idea in 
the form of a natural principle is entrusted with giving 
complete effect to it, and is dominant in world history during 
this one epoch, and it is only once that it can make its hour 
strike: The advancement of the self-developing 

self-consciousness of the world mind is the work of the 
superior ruling classes of Western civilization. The dialectic of 
world history, which is the principle of the historical 
development of the self-conscious freedom of ethical life, 
according to the Pure Hegel, is the advancement of the 
self-developing self-consciousness of the world mind as the 
superior ruling class of Western civilization: 

The history of mind is its own act. Mind is only what it does, and 
its act is to make itself the object of its own consciousness. In 
history its act is to gain consciousness of itself as mind, to 
apprehend itself in its interpretation of itself to itself. This 
apprehension is its being and its principle, and the completion of 
apprehension at one stage is at the same time the rejection of 
that stage and its transition to a higher. To use abstract 
phraseology, the mind apprehending this apprehension anew, or 
in other words returning to itself again out of its rejection of this 
lower stage of apprehension, is the mind of the stage higher than 
that on which it stood in its earlier apprehension. 30 

Why do the superior ruling classes affect the work of mind, 
"returning to itself again out of its rejection of this lower stage 
of apprehension"? Why do the superior ruling classes affect 
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the work of mind on the "stage higher than that on which it 
stood in its earlier apprehension"? The work of the superior 
ruling classes is "mind apprehending this apprehension 
anew," as the mortal enemy of all inferior ruling classes: 

But to those who reject this doctrine, mind has remained an 
empty word, and history a superficial play of casual, so-called 
"merely human," strivings and passions. Even in connexion with 
history, they speak of Providence and the plan of Providence, and 
express a faith in a higher power, their ideas remain empty 
because they expressly declare that for them the plan of 
Providence is inscrutable and incomprehensible. 31 

The superior ruling classes are mortally opposed to the 
inferior ruling classes because these latter expressly declare 
that "the plan of Providence is inscrutable and 
incomprehensible," namely because their own "ideas remain 
empty,"—for the inferior ruling classes, "mind has remained 
an empty word, and history a superficial play of casual, 
so-called 'merely human/ strivings and passions." Why are 
the superior ruling classes mortally opposed to inferior ruling 
classes in world history? The superior ruling classes do not 
expressly declare that "the plan of Providence is inscrutable 
and incomprehensible," namely, because their own ideas do 
not remain empty,—for the superior ruling classes, on the 
other hand, mind is not an empty word, and history is not a 
superficial play of casual, so-called "merely human," strivings 
and passions. Wherefore? World historical individuals and 
actions are the living instruments of what is in substance the 
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deed of the world mind, and some of them are directly at one 
with that deed and it is not concealed from them, as their aim 
and object,—as the historical development of the principle of 
the self-conscious freedom of ethical life in world history: The 
superior ruling dosses, in contradistinction to the inferior 
ruling classes, ore not therefore absorbed in their mundane 
interests , and ore therefore oil the time the conscious tools 
and organs of the world mind. 

What therefore is the world historical nature of the inferior 
ruling classes, according to the genuine Hegel of Pure 
Hegelism? All actions, says the Pure Hegel, including world 
historical actions, culminate with individuals as subjects giving 
actuality to the substantial, namely, while the consciousness 
of civilizations is absorbed in their mundane interests, they 
are all the time the unconscious tools and organs of the world 
mind: World historical individuals and actions are the living 
instruments of what is in substance the deed of the world 
mind and they are therefore directly at one with that deed 
and it is concealed from them and is not their aim and object. 
The decline and fall of civilizations signalizes the emergence of 
a higher principle as the pure negative of its own. When this 
happens, mind passes over into the new principle and so 
marks out another civilization for world historical significance. 

The historical development of the principle of the 
self-conscious freedom of ethical life is in substance the deed 
of the world mind, namely, as individual subjects giving 
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actuality to the substantial, from the embryonic stage until it 
blossoms: While they are absorbed in their mundane 
interests, they are all the time the unconscious tools and 
organs of the world mind. They are the inferior ruling classes. 
Mind passes over into the new principle and so marks out 
another civilization for world historical significance: 

The declining nation has lost the interest of the absolute; it may 
indeed absorb the higher principle positively and begin building its 
life on it, but the principle is only like an adopted child, not like a 
relative to whom its ties are immanently vital and vigorous. 
Perhaps it loses its autonomy, or it may still exist, or drag out its 
existence, as a particular state or a group of states and involve 
itself without rhyme or reason in manifold enterprises at home 
and battles abroad. 32 

What is the world historical nature of the inferior ruling 
classes of declining civilizations? They are "without rights, and 
they, along with those whose hour has struck already, count 
no longer in world history." 33 There is no longer any interest 
between the inferior ruling classes and the absolute in world 
history, because the collapse of civilization means the loss of 
"interest" between the absolute and the inferior ruling 
classes: 


If it is asked why then, since 1850 at any rate, his [Hegel's] 
writings have been a good deal neglected, the answer is not 
difficult to give. It is only by the multitude that they have been laid 
aside. The principle has penetrated in this country into the 
attitude and methods of some of the later thinkers who have 
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been amongst us, men like Green, Caird, Bradley and Bosanquet. 
These have indeed hardly been Hegelians. It was not probable 
that a system which was given to the world a century since should 
serve the world sufficiently today. But its broad principle has 
profoundly moved the English thinkers to whom I have referred, 
and I might add instances of the same kind from the United States 
and from other countries, as well as from Germany ... We need 
not be deterred by the feeling that we are no longer interested in 
the doctrine of the Absolute which engrossed attention in the 
early part of the last century. 34 

The Pure Hegel is therefore the modern Western 
philosophical progenitor of the life and death struggle 
between superior and inferior ruling classes in world history: 

If states disagree and their particular wills cannot be harmonized, 
the matter can only be settled by war... It is as particular entities 
that states enter into relations with one another. Hence their 
relations are on the largest scale a maelstrom of external 
contingency and the inner particularity of passions, private 
interests and selfish ends, abilities and virtues, vices, force, and 
wrong. 35 

While the struggle between ruling classes is the arena of 
external contingency, wherein is found, "the unconscious 
tools and organs of the world mind," and although, "the 
principles of the national minds are wholly restricted on 
account of their particularity, for it is in this particularity that, 
as existent individuals, they have their objective actuality and 
their self-consciousness," nevertheless: 
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Their deeds and destinies in their reciprocal relations to one 
another are the dialectic of the finitude [die erscheinende 
Diolektik der Endlichkeit] of these minds, and out of it arises the 
universal mind, the mind of the world, free from all restriction, 
producing itself as that which exercises its right—and its right is 
the highest right of all—over these finite minds in the "history of 
the world which is the world's court of judgement ." 36 

From out of the struggle between superior and inferior ruling 
classes, namely the dialectic of finitude, arises the universal 
mind, the mind of the world, free from all restriction: The 
dialectic of world history, as the dialectic of finitude, is the 
struggle between superior and inferior ruling classes, and is 
the principle of the historical development of the 
self-conscious freedom of ethical life, and therefore according 
to the genuine Hegel of Pure Hegelism, the advancement of 
the self-developing self-consciousness of the world mind in 
the aggrandizement of Western civilization: Globalism is 
therefore the supremacy of the superior ruling class (das 
Herrschende). 

As the genuine Hegel of Pure Hegelianism has foretold, the 
grandeur and decadence of Western civilization is the result of 
the struggle between superior and inferior ruling classes, as 
the dialectic of finitude: The aggrandizement of Western 
civilization is the work of superior ruling classes , while the 
decline of civilization is the work of inferior ruling classes. The 
rise of Western civilization in world history is therefore the 
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result of superior ruling classes > whether aristocratic; 
monarchical or democratic. 

Thus, the struggle between ruling classes and the birth of 
world civilization (Herrlichkeit) is the dialectic of world history 
in the genuine Hegel of Pure Hegelism. But which Hegel is the 
Hegel of the modern sophists? 

The will of the great man performs the essential function of the 
sovereign will: It brings into being the law which determines the 
activity of every power within the State, not only that of the 
government, but that of the legislature and that of the monarch 
himself. But it is not a sovereign will precisely because it lies 
outside the State which it constitutes. The task of the great men is 
ended when the State which they wrought unconsciously to 
achieve is completely realized. Hegel's State itself fails to be 
sovereign in the full and proper sense by lacking an organ to give 
expression to this will . 37 

Pray tell, where exactly is it in the Pure Hegel that the will of 
the great rulers who perform the essential function of the 
sovereign will, "is ended when the State they wrought 
unconsciously to achieve is completely realized"? Where is it 
exactly in the Pure Hegel that the "State itself fails to be 
sovereign in the full and proper sense by lacking an organ to 
give expression to this will"? From whence comes the 
pseudo-Hegel of modern irrationalism? The answer is readily 
available: In the writings and publications of Ludwig 
Boumann, Friedrich Christoph Forster, Eduard Gans, Karl 
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Ritter von Hegel, Leopold Dorotheus von Henning, Heinrich 
Gustav Hotho, Philipp Konrad Marheinecke, Carl Ludwig 
Michelet, Johann Karl Friedrich Rosenkranz and Johannes Karl 
Hartwig Schulze (Schultze), namely, from the works of impure 
Hegelianism is found the pseudo-Hegelianism and 
anti-Hegelianism of modern irrationalism: 

It may indeed be disconcerting that only today do we doubt—and 
not everyone does— that Hegel's lectures ... are actually 
reproduced authentically in the published edition ... that did not 
become full-blown for more than a hundred and fifty years. We 
can hardly examine here all the reasons for this circumstance. 38 

In other words, Hegel is rejected as a sophist and 
anti-democrat by modern irrationalists in virtue of material 
drawn from the works of impure Hegelianism. Modern 
sophists ignore and neglect the rational distinction between 
the genuine Hegel and Pure Hegelism of the originolousgobe 
on the one hand, and the pseudo-Hegelianism and 
anti-Hegelianism of their own impure Hegelianism on the 
other hand: 

In general, the student notes written during or after Hegel's 
classes should be used with caution ... According to Leopold von 
Henning's preface (pp. vi-vii) in his edition (1839) of the 
Encyclopadie of 1830, the editors of the Encyclopedia sometimes 
changed or completed the sentences in which the students had 
rendered Hegel's classes. 39 
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Thus, modern irrationalism and impure Hegelianism, namely, 
pseudo-Hegelianism and anti-Hegelianism, ignores and 
neglects the dialectic of finitude (die erscheinende Dialektik 
der Endlichkeit) as the struggle between superior and inferior 
ruling classes, and the rise of world civilization as the 
supremacy of Global rational political and economic order in 
universal history: 

The concrete Ideas, the minds of the nations, have their truth and 
their destiny in the concrete Idea which is absolute universality, 
i.e., in the world mind. Around its throne they stand as the 
executors of its actualization and as signs and ornaments of its 
grandeur [Herrlichkeit]. As mind, it is nothing but its active 
movement towards absolute knowledge of itself and therefore 
towards freeing its consciousness from the form of natural 
immediacy and so coming to itself. 40 

Modern irrationalism is therefore the weapon of the inferior 
ruling class, namely, modern European raison d'Etat: "The 
outlook of Kant's philosophy is a high one ... the march of God 
in the world, that is what the state is ." 41 The irrationalists 
therefore mean by the "noologism" and the "rationalistic 
temper" of Plato and Hegel (namely, the opposition of 
Western Idealism to modern sophistry), that reason is the 
weapon of the superior ruling class, albeit rechristened by the 
sophists as "unreason," which they wrongly foist upon 
Western philosophy. In the eyes of modern irrationalism, 
Western philosophy is sophistry. Hegel is thus sophistically 
identified with Plato, and both are then made into 
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anti-democrats (totalitarians), as the congenital enemies of 
what the modern sophists name rational political and 
economic order. 

What exactly the sophists mean by modern democracy or 
rational political and economic order (so-called liberalism, 
republicanism, nationalism, socialism and communism) is 
spelled out in the world of today as criticism, empiricism and 
even science in the backwards, outdated and corrupt political 
economy of modernity (in contradistinction to their pejorative 
usage of such terms as dogmatism, idealism and 
metaphysics ). 42 Their sophistical political economy is 
therefore culled from the modern subjectivism, relativism and 
irrationalism of Locke , 43 Leibniz, Hume and Kant: As the 
Machiavellism of the Napoleonic and French revolutionary 
conception of right, which is not the rational conception of 
right found in the Magna Carta and the Constitution of the 
United States of America . 44 

The political and economic doctrine of Locke's version of 
so-called constitutional, as opposed to absolute, monarchy is 
forged in the modern European warfare between Gallicanism 
and Ultramontanism (unleashed by Luther and the revolt of 
Protestantism), and especially the revolutionary struggle 
between William of Orange and King James II: This struggle 
also involves the late mediaeval theological distinction 
between Catholicism and Protestantism in the political and 
economic clash between the old and new world historical 
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forms of Christendom,—as the moment of the modern 
self-determination of the self-comprehending pure notion, 
namely, as the rise of Globalism: 

Admirers of Hegel are accustomed to refer to the first edition 
[Encyclopaedia of the Philosophical Sciences in Outline], as having 
most of the author's freshness and power ... in America, no one 
can look back a few years, without observing that the whole tone 
of our public men has changed, and that the phrases, "progress," 
"necessary development," and "God in history," occur with 
marked frequency. 45 

In the first editions of the great works of Hegel's lifetime, the 
Owl of Minerva is successively released from the coils of 
modern irrationalism: Pure Hegelianism is the sublation of 
modernity that ends the mental struggle between reason and 
unreason in world history. Pure Hegelianism reconciles the 
strife between Descartes, Spinoza and Berkeley on the one 
side, and Locke, Leibniz and Hume on the other , in the struggle 
between Kant and Hegel in 20th century world history: 
Americanism is therefore the concrete sublation of Pure 
Hegelianism . 46 

World civilization is therefore Globalism, the rational 
foundation of which is therefore the developmental 
unification of the coaxial integration of the American world. 
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ENDNOTES 

1. Edward VII in Giles St. Aubyn, Edward VII: Prince and King, 
New York, 1979, 431. 


Ernst Mach, The Science of Mechanics: A Critical and Historical 
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Account of Its Development , Supplement to the Third English 
Edition Containing the Author's Additions to the Seventh 
German Edition, Philip Edward Bertrand Jourdain, translator 
and annotator, Chicago and London, 1915, xi. [ 1911 ] 

David Lloyd George in Robert Kinloch Massie, Nicholas and 
Alexandra , New York, 1967, 459. 

See: "Nicholas, his arm still around Alexis, began to rise from 
his chair to protect his wife and son. He had just time to say 
'What...?' before Yurovsky pointed his revolver directly at the 
Tsar's head and fired. Nicholas died instantly. At this signal, 
the entire squad of executioners began to shoot. Alexandra 
had time only to raise her hand and make the sign of the cross 
before she too was killed by a single bullet. Olga, Tatiana and 
Marie, standing behind her mother, were hit and died quickly. 
Botkin, Kharitonnov and Trupp also fell in the hail of bullets. 
Demidora, the maid, survived the first volley, and rather than 
reload, the executioners took rifles from the next room and 
pursued her, stabbing with bayonets. Screaming, running back 
and forth along the wall like a trapped animal, she tried to 
fend them off with a cushion. At last she fell, pierced by 
bayonets more than thirty times. Jimmy the spaniel was killed 
when his head was crushed by a rifle butt. The room, filled 
with the smoke and stench of gunpowder, became suddenly 
quiet. Blood was running in streams from the bodies on the 
floor. Then there was a movement and a slow groan. Alexis, 
lying on the floor still in the arms of the Tsar, feebly moved his 
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hand to clutch his father's coat. Savagely, one of the 
executioners kicked the Tsarevich in the head with his heavy 
boot. Yurovsky stepped up and fired two shots into the boy's 
ear. Just at that moment, Anastasia, who had only fainted, 
regained consciousness and screamed. With bayonets and 
rifle butts, the entire band turned on her. In a moment, she 
too lay still." 

Robert Kinloch Massie, Nicholas and Alexandra, New York, 
1967, 517. 

See also: "The renovation of Parliamentary government, the 
transformation of the conditions of the ownership and 
occupation of land, the relations between the Governments at 
home and our adventures abroad in contact with inferior 
races, the limitations on free contract, and the rights of 
majorities to restrict the private acts of minorities, these are 
only some of the questions that time and circumstance are 
pressing upon us." 

John Morley in Kant's Principles of Politics Including His Essay 
on Perpetual Peace: A Contribution to Political Science, 
William Hastie, editor & translator, Edinburgh, 1891, 
xxxviii-xxxix. 

See also: "The Republican Constitution is, thus, the only one 
which arises out of the idea of the Original Compact upon 
which all the rightful legislation of a people is founded ... the 
Republican Constitution is the only one which perfectly 
corresponds to the Rights of Man." 
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Immanuel Kant in Kant's Principles of Politics Including His 
Essay on Perpetual Peace: A Contribution to Political Science, 
William Hastie, editor & translator, Edinburgh, 1891, 89-116. 
[Kant, Zum ewigen Erieden, 1795] 

See also: "The Republican Constitution is not to be 
confounded with the Democratic Constitution ... of the three 
forms of the State, a Democracy , in the proper sense of the 
word, is necessarily a despotism; because it establishes an 
Executive power in which All resolve about, and, it may be, 
also against, any One who is not in accord with it; and 
consequently the All who thus resolve are really not all; which 
is a contradiction of the Universal Will with itself and with 
liberty." 

Immanuel Kant, Ibidem, 91-92. 

See also: "The conception of a noumenon is problematical ... 
the conception of a noumenon is therefore not the 
conception of an object, but merely a problematical 
conception ... my existence cannot be considered as an 
inference from the proposition, 'I think/ as Descartes 
maintained." 

Immanuel Kant, "The Critigue of Pure Reason/' Great Books of 
the Western World: Kant , John Miller Dow Meiklejohn, 
translator & Robert Maynard Hutchins, editor in chief, 
Chicago, 1960, 106-106-127. 


See finally: "The concept of the noumenon is problematical 
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the concept of the noumenon is not therefore the concept of 
an object, but only a problem ... the so-called syllogism of 
Cartesius, cogito, ergo sum, is in reality tautological/' 
Immanuel Kant, Immanuel Kant's Critigue of Pure Reason: A 
Commemoration of the Centenary of Its First Publication, vol. 
2, Friedrich Max Muller, translator, London, 1881, 
249-250-308. 

2. Ferdinand Canning Scott Schiller, Plato or Protagoras? 
Being a Critical Examination of the Protagoras Speech in the 
Theaetetus with Some Remarks Upon Error, Oxford, 1908, 29. 

See: "Has not the time come when Kant's 'Copernican change 
of standpoint' might at last be put into practice seriously, and 
when Truth, instead of being offered up to idols and sacrificed 
to 'ideals,' might at length be depicted in her human beauty 
and simplicity?" 

Ferdinand Canning Scott Schiller, Studies in Humanism, 
London, 1907, 178. 

See finally: "Plato, abandoning the world of sense because of 
the narrow limits it sets to the understanding, ventured upon 
the wings of ideas beyond it, into the void space of pure 
intellect. He [Plato] did not reflect that he made no real 
progress by all his efforts; for he met with no resistance which 
might serve him for support, as it were, whereon to rest, and 
on which he might apply his powers, in order to let the 
intellect acquire momentum for its progress ... Plato 
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employed the expression idea in a way that plainly showed he 
meant by it something which is never derived from the 
senses, but which far transcends even the conceptions of the 
understanding, inasmuch as in experience nothing perfectly 
corresponding to them could be found. Ideas are, according to 
him, archetypes of things themselves, and not merely keys to 
possible experiences ... In his view, they flow from the highest 
reason, by which they have been imparted to human reason, 
which, however, exists no longer in its original state, but is 
obliged with great labour to recall by reminiscence—which is 
called philosophy—the old but now sadly obscured ideas. I 
will not here enter upon any literary investigation of the sense 
which this sublime philosopher attached to this expression ... I 
cannot follow him [Plato] in this, and as little can I follow him 
in his mystical deduction of these ideas, or in his 
hypostatization of them ... What I have termed an ideal was in 
Plato's philosophy an idea of the divine mind—an individual 
object present to its pure intuition, the most perfect of every 
kind of possible beings, and the archetype of all phenomenal 
existences ... Aristotle may be regarded as head of the 
empiricists, and Plato of the noologists." 

Immanuel Kant, "The Critique of Pure Reason/' Great Books of 
the Western World: Kant , John Miller Dow Meiklejohn, 
translator & Robert Maynard Hutchins, editor in chief, 
Chicago, 1960, 16-113-113-114-173-249. 

But which Platonic "ideas" are these, drawn from the Plato of 
Aldus Pius Manutius and Map /tog M o u cr o vp o g, 
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Marsilius Ficinus, Henricus Stephanus and Joannes Serranus or 
perhaps even from Daniel Albert Wyttenbach? Kant: "I will not 
here enter upon any literary investigation of the sense which 
this sublime philosopher [Plato] attached to this expression 
[idea]/' The Kantian distinction between noologism and 
empiricism in the Kantian history of philosophy is therefore 
unfounded, otherwise mired in modern subjectivism, 
relativism and irrationalism. What a pity, indeed ... 

3. Michael Beresford Foster, The Political Philosophies of Plato 
and Hegel, New York, 1965, 132. [ 1935 ] 

See: "When the wars and civil wars of the twentieth century 
had destroyed the old Europe and removed it from the center 
of the world, the question remained as to what contribution 
Hegel had made to consideration of the new direction taken 
by history since 1800. Was Hegel the philosopher who had 
recognized the emancipatory tendencies of civil society but, 
faced with the contradictions of development, had sought 
refuge in once more affirming the positive role of the state? 
Or had he appealed to the regulatory function of the state in a 
conservative or rather pro-governmental frame of mind? 
With his recourse to metaphysical solutions had he helped to 
pave the way for the most diverse varieties of totalitarianism? 
Or could not on the contrary the young Hegel at least be 
ranged on the side of those protesting against the 
senselessness of the present-day world, or at all events 
calling for a new experience of history and historicity?" 
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Otto Poggeler, "Editorial Introduction/' Lectures on Natural 
Right and Political Science: The First Philosophy of Right; 
Heidelberg 1817-1818, With Additions From the Lectures of 
1818-1819, J. Michael Stewart & Peter C. Hodgson, 
translators, Claudia Becker, Wolfgang Bonsiepen, Annemarie 
Gethmann-Siefert, Kurt Rainer Meist, Friedrich Hogemann, 
Hans Josef Schneider, Walter Jaeschke, Christoph Jamme & 
Hans Christian Lucas, editors, Oxford, Oxford University Press, 
2012, 4. [1983 & 1995 ] 

4. Michael Beresford Foster, Ibidem, 164. 

5. Foster, Ibidem, 131-133. 

6. Foster, Ibidem, 166. 

7. Foster, Ibidem, 123. 

8. Foster, Ibidem, 123-124. 

9. Foster, Ibidem, 193. 

10. Foster, Ibidem, 200. 

11. Foster, Ibidem, 

12. Foster, Ibidem, 91. 
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13. Foster, Ibidem, 204. 


14. Foster, Ibidem, 203. 

15. Foster, Ibidem. 

16. Benedetto Croce, What Is Living and What Is Dead in the 
Philosophy of Hegel, 3rd edition, Douglas Ainslie, translator, 
London, 1915, 50-110-182-201. [ 1906 ] 

See: "Hegel was the culmination of the movement in German 
philosophy that started from Kant; although he [Hegel] often 
criticized Kant, his system could never have arisen if Kant's 
had not existed ... The identification of the real and the 
rational leads unavoidably to some of the complacency 
inseparable from the belief that 'whatever is, is right'... All 
these quotations are from the introduction to The Philosophy 
of History ... [Hegel's] is a very superfine brand of freedom. It 
does not mean that you will be able to keep out of a 
concentration camp. It does not imply democracy, or a free 
press, or any of the usual Liberal watchwords, which Hegel 
rejects with contempt ... I doubt whether, in Hegel's opinion, 
a man could be a 'hero' without being a military conqueror. 
Hegel's emphasis on nations, together with his peculiar 
conception of 'freedom,' explains his glorification of the 
State— a very important aspect of his political philosophy, to 
which we must now turn our attention. His philosophy of the 
State is developed both in his Philosophy of History and in his 
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Philosophy of Law ... Hegel's doctrine of the State — [is] a 
doctrine which, if accepted, justifies every internal tyranny 
and every external aggression that can possibly be imagined. 
The strength of his bias appears in the fact that his theory is 
largely inconsistent with his own metaphysic, and that the 
inconsistencies are all such as tend to the justification of 
cruelty and international brigandage. A man may be pardoned 
if logic compels him regretfully to reach conclusions which he 
deplores, but not for departing from logic in order to be free 
to advocate crimes ... Hegel thought that, if enough was 
known about a thing to distinguish it from all other things, 
then all its properties could be inferred by logic. This was a 
mistake, and from this mistake arose the whole imposing 
edifice of his system." 

Bertrand Arthur William Russell, History of Western 
Philosophy and its Connection with Political and Social 
Circumstances from the Earliest Times to the Present Day , 
London, 1947, 757-758-763-764-766-768-772. 

See also: "What, then, is the difference between Kant and 
Hegel? ... Kant opposes the knowledge of phenomena to the 
knowledge of things in themselves, the latter being 
knowledge that only pure rational cognition could offer us ... 
Hegel pushes the critique of representation inaugurated by 
Immanuel Kant, to its very end. Kant revolutionized 
philosophy by asserting that thought is not regulated by its 
object, but rather the opposite is true. Hegel engages in this 
new path, and affirms that thought is unto itself its very own 
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object. Hegel advances Kant's Copernican revolution, while at 
the same time, he smashes it into pieces. What remains, 
according to Hegel (his greatest discovery) is the tension 
between the unity of the / think and the unthought 
multiplicity, or the multiplicity which is not completely unified 
by thought. Every object (thought) carries within itself this 
tension, which is why every object carries contradiction within 
itself, and is contradictory. The role of the doctrine of essence, 
its explosive force within the Hegelian system, is that the 
philosophy of Hegel reposes upon this tension; the function of 
which is to unfold its successive forms, without itself ever 
being surpassed. There is no exact determination of the 
nature of contradiction in the world, outside of this transition 
from the nature of being into the nature of essence. This is 
proved by Hegel's critique of Heraclitus ... 'truth or 
universality is not yet expressed: It is the concept of unity as 
opposition per se, but it is not the concept of unity reflected 
into itself.' (Note 7: Hegel, Lectures on the History of 
Philosophy , §18, p. 337) ... Hegel tries to prove that unity can 
be known only on the condition of understanding being as the 
being of thought; unity is, as being, thought which thinks of 
being as thought ('unity reflected in itself') ... Hegel's 
distinction between the Hegelian dialectic and the Heraclitean 
dialectic is essential. It will play a very important role in the 
understanding of the Hegelian logic as a method of thought. 
Thus, for example, when Karl Marx uses the traditional 
Hegelian dialectic to combat universal change ... Is Hegel left 
unscathed when the concept is unfolded across the entire 
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Hegelian system? Probably not ... For the last book of Hegel's 
Logic , I have made my own translations." 

Beatrice Longuenesse, Hegel et lo critigue de lo metophysigue: 
Etude sur lo doctrine de I'essence , Paris, 1981, 
10-17-51-52-208-209: "Ou est, alors, la difference entre 
Kant et Hegel? ... [Kant] oppose a la connaissance des 
phenomenes une connaissance des choses en soi que seule 
une pensee purement rationelle pourrait nous offrir ... Hegel 
pousse a son terme une critique de la representation que Kant 
ne fait qu'amorcer. Kant a revolutionne la philosophie en 
affirmant que la pensee ne se regie pas sur son objet, mais 
I'inverse ... Hegel s'engouffre dans la voie ouverte, et affirme 
que la pensee est a elle-meme son propre objet. II prolonge la 
revolution copernicienne, en meme temps qu'il la fait voler en 
eclats ... Ce qui reste, selon lui [Hegel], une decouverte 
inestimable, est la tension entre I'unite du Je pense et la 
multiplicity non pensee, ou non completement unifiee par la 
pensee. Tout objet (pense) porte en soi cette tension, c'est 
pourquoi tout objet porte en soi la contradiction ... L'interet 
de la Doctrine de I'essence, sa force explosive a I'interieure du 
systeme hegelien, tiennent a ce qu'elle est tout entier batie 
sur cette tension; son objet est d'en exposer les forms 
successives, sans que jamais elle soit supprimee ... II n'y a pas 
de determination rigoureuse de la nature de la contradiction 
dans les choses, en dehors de cette transposition du registre 
de I'etre dans celui de I'essence. C'est ce que montre la 
critique formulee par Hegel a I'encontre d'Heraclite ... 'la 
verite, I'universalite n'est pas encore exprimee; c'est le 



concept de I'unite etant dans I'opposition, non de I'unite 
reflechie dans soi' (Note 7: Hegel, Legons d'histoire de la 
philosophie, §18, p. 337) ... Hegel veut montrer, au contraire, 
que I'unite ne peut etre saisie qu'a condition de comprendre 
I'etre comme etre pensee; I'unite est, dans I'etre, la pensee 
pensant I'etre ('I'unite reflechie dans soi') ... Ce clivage entre 
dialectique hegelienne et dialectique heracliteenne est 
essential. II jouera un role tres important dans la 
comprehension de la logique hegelienne comme methode de 
pensee. Ainsi par exemple, lorsque Marx revendique 
I'heritage de la dialectique hegelienne contre le mobilisme 
universel ... [Hegel] echappe-t-il, en particulier, lorsque le 
concept se deploie dans le systeme tout entier? Peut-etre pas 
... Pour ce dernier livre de la Loqique, j'ai toujours donne ma 
propre traduction." 

See: Beatrice Longuenesse, editrice, "Preface," Vladimir 
Lenine: Textes philosophiques, Sylvie Pelta & Frangoise Seve, 
traductrices, (Paris: Editions sociales/Messidor, 1982). [ 1978 ] 

See finally: "The primary focus of Hegel's discussion of the 
state in organic terms is the political constitution of the state. 
In this context, Hegel talks of the state as an organism not 
because it is a whole of which its individual citizens are parts, 
but rather that the elements that make up the constitution of 
the state depend on one another in the way that the 
categories that comprise the Concept are dependent on one 
another: 'Note 64: While the powers of the state must 
certainly be distinguished, each must form a whole in itself 
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and contain the other moments within it. When we speak of 
the distinct activities of these powers, we must not fall into 
the monumental error of taking this to mean that each power 
should exist independently and in abstraction; on the 
contrary, the powers should be distinguished only as 
moments of the concept/ (Philosophy of Right, §272 Zusdtze). 
Put very simply, this means that while the monarchy is a 
manifestation of individuality, the executive is a manifestation 
of particularity, and the legislature is a manifestation of 
universality, each also embodies aspects of the other 
'moments' (so, for example, the monarch acts as an 
individual, but in his person represents the universal interest, 
where that interest involves the interest of a state comprising 
different particular groups). Thus, the conception of the 
universal that Hegel is using here is concrete in the sense that 
it cannot be conceived as something separable from the 
categories of particularity and individuality ... Hegel's position 
could be said to have philosophical value in offering a 
potential solution to certain familiar metaphysical problems 
(concerning the question of individuation, or the relation 
between substances and their attributes, for example)." 

Robert Stern, "Hegel, British Idealism, and the Curious Case of 
the Concrete Universal," British Journal for the History of 
Philosophy, 15.1(2007): 141-142. 

It goes without saying that the statement by Robert Stern to 
the effect that, "Hegel's position could be said to have 
philosophical value in offering a potential solution to certain 
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familiar metaphysical problems/' does not mean: Hegel's 
position is said to hove philosophical value in offering a 
potential solution to certain fomilior metaphysical problems. 
The former statement therefore most certainly does not 
mean: Hegel's position has philosophical value in offering a 
solution to certain fomilior metaphysical problems. 
Wherefore? Modern sophists like Robert Stern ignore and 
neglect the rational distinction between the genuine Hegel 
and Pure Hegelism of the originolausgabe on the one hand, 
and the pseudo-Hegelianism and anti-Hegelianism of their 
impure Hegelianism on the other hand. 

17. Michael Beresford Foster, Ibidem , 195-196. 

18. Foster, Ibidem, 196. 

19. Foster, Ibidem. 

20. Thomas Malcolm Knox, translator, " The Philosophy of 
Right/' Great Books of the Western World: Hegel, vol. 46, By 
Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, Robert Maynard Hutchins, 
editor in chief, Chicago, 1960, §344, 111. 

See: "Die Staaten, Volker und Individuen in diesem Geschafte 
des Weltgeistes stehen in ihrem besonderen bestimmten 
Prinzipe auf, das an ihrer Verfassung und der ganzen Breite 
ihres Zustandes seine Auslegung und Wirklichkeit hat, deren 
sie sich bewuBt und in deren Interesse vertieft, sie zugleich 
bewuBtlose Werkzeuge und Glieder jenes inneren Geschafts 
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sind, worin diese Gestalten vergehen, der Geist an und fur 
sich aber sich den Ubergang in seine nachste hohere Stufe 
vorbereitet und erarbeitet." 

Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, Grundlinien der Philosophie 
des Rechts. Noturrecht und Stootswissenschoft im Grundrisse. 
Zum Gebrouch fur seine Voriesungen, Berlin, 1821, §344, 
345-346. 

See also: Hegel, Philosophische Bibliothek: Grundlinien der 
Philosophie des Rechts, mit den von Gons redigierten Zusdtzen 
ous Hegels Voriesungen, Neu herausgegeben von Georg 
Lasson, Band 124, Leipzig, 1911, §344, 272. 

See finally: "Die Staaten, Volker und Individuen in diesem 
Geschafte des Weltgeistes stehen in ihrem besonderen 
bestimmten Prinzipe auf, das an ihrer Verfossung und der 
ganzen Breite ihres Zustondes seine Auslegung und 
Wirklichkeit hat, deren sie sich bewuGt und in deren Interesse 
vertieft, sie zugleich bewuGtlose Werkzeuge und Glieder jenes 
inneren Geschafts sind, worin diese Gestalten vergehen, der 
Geist an und fur sich aber sich den Ubergang in seine nachste 
hohere Stufe vorbereitet und erarbeitet." 

Hegel, Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts, mit Hegels 
eigenhdndigen Rondbemerkungen in seinem Hondexemplor 
der Rechtsphilosophie, Vierte Auflage, Johannes Hoffmeister, 
Herausgegeber, Hamburg, 1967, §344, 290. [ 1955 ] 

21. Thomas Malcolm Knox, Ibidem, §347 Anmerkung, 111. 

See: "Die spezielle Geschichte eines welthistorischen Volks 
enthalt teils die Entwickelung seines Prinzips von seinem 
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kindlichen eingehullten Zustande aus bis zu seiner Blute, wo 
es zum freien sittlichen SelbstbewuGtsein gekommen, nun in 
die allgemeine Geschichte eingreift, — teils auch die Periode 
des Verfalls und Verderbens; — denn so bezeichnet sich an 
ihm das Hervorgehen eines hoheren Prinzips als nur des 
Negativen seines eigenen. Damit wird der Ubergang des 
Geistes in jenes Prinzip und so der Weltgeschichte an ein 
anderes Volk angedeutet..." 

Hegel, Ibidem, 1821, §347 Anmerkung, 347. See finally: Hegel, 
Ibidem, 1911, §347 Anmerkung, 273. 

22. Knox, Ibidem, §348, 111. 

See: "An der Spitze aller Handlungen, somit auch der 
welthistorischen, stehen Individuen als die das Substantielle 
verwirklichenden Subjektivitaten. Als diesen Lebendigkeiten 
der substantiellen Tat des Weltgeistes, und so unmittelbar 
identisch mit derselben, ist sie ihnen selbst verborgen und 
nicht Objekt und Zweck." 

Hegel, Ibidem , 1821, §348, 347-348. See finally: Hegel, 
Ibidem , 1911, §348, 274. 

23. Knox, Ibidem, §348, 111. 

See: "Als diesen Lebendigkeiten der substantiellen Tat des 
Weltgeistes und so unmittelbar identisch mit derselben, ist sie 
ihnen selbst verborgen und nicht Objekt und Zweck; sie haben 
auch die Ehre derselben und Dank nicht bei ihrer Mitwelt 
(ebendas.), noch bei der offentlichen Meinung der Nachwelt, 
sondern als formelle Subjektivitaten nur bei dieser Meinung 
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ihren Teil als unsterblichen Ruhm." 

Hegel, Ibidem , 1821, §348, 348. See finally: Hegel, Ibidem , 
1911. 

24. Knox, Ibidem, §345, 111. 

See: "Die Weltgeschichte fallt auRer diesen Gesichtspunkten; 
in ihr erhalt dasjenige notwendige Moment der Idee des 
Weltgeistes, welches gegenwartig seine Stufe ist, sein 
absolutes Recht, und das darin lebende Volk und dessen Taten 
erhalten ihre Vollfuhrung, und Gluck und Ruhm." 

Hegel, Ibidem , 1821, §345, 346. See finally: Hegel, Ibidem , 
1911, §345, 272-273. 

25. Knox, Ibidem. 

See: "In ihr erhalt dasjenige notwendige Moment der Idee des 
Weltgeistes, welches gegenwartig seine Stufe ist, sein 
absolutes Recht, und das darin lebende Volk und dessen Taten 
erhalten ihre Vollfuhrung, und Gluck und Ruhm." 

Hegel, Ibidem , 1821, §345, 346. See finally: Hegel, Ibidem , 
1911, §345, 272-273. 

26. Knox, Ibidem, §353, 112. 

See: "Das Prinzip der vierten Gestaltung ist das Umschlagen 
dieses Gegensatzes des Geistes, in seiner Innerlichkeit seine 
Wahrheit und konkretes Wesen zu empfangen und in der 
Objektivitat einheimisch und versohnt zu sein, und weil dieser 
zur ersten Substantiality zuruckgekommene Geist der aus 
dem unendlichen Gegensatze zuruckgekehrte ist, diese seine 
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Wahrheit als Gedanke und als Welt gesetzlicher Wirklichkeit 
zu erzeugen und zu wissen." 

Hegel, Ibidem, 1821, §353, 350. See finally: Hegel, Ibidem, 
1911, §353, 275-276. 

27. Knox, Ibidem , §347A 111. 

See: "Die spezielle Geschichte eines welthistorischen Volks 
enthalt teils die Entwickelung seines Prinzips von seinem 
kindlichen eingehullten Zustande aus bis zu seiner Blute, wo 
es zum freien sittlichen SelbstbewuRtsein gekommen, nun in 
die allgemeine Geschichte eingreift." 

Hegel, Ibidem, 1821, §347A, 347. See finally: Hegel, Ibidem, 
1911, §347A, 273. 

28. Knox, Ibidem, §345, 111. 

See: "In ihr erhalt dasjenige notwendige Moment der Idee des 
Weltgeistes, welches gegenwartig seine Stufe ist, sein 
absolutes Recht, und das darin lebende Volk und dessen Taten 
erhalten ihre Vollfuhrung, und Gluck und Ruhm." 

Hegel, Ibidem, 1821, §345, 346. See finally: Hegel, Ibidem, 
1911, §345, 272-273. 

29. Knox, Ibidem , §347, 111. 

See: "Dem Volke, dem solches Moment als naturliches Prinzip 
zukommt, ist die Vollstreckung desselben in dem Fortgange 
des sich entwickelnden SelbstbewuRtseins des Weltgeistes 
ubertragen. Dieses Volk ist in der Weltgeschichte, fur diese 
Epoche, — und es kann in ihr nur einmal Epoche 
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machen, — das Herrschende." 

Hegel, Ibidem , 1821, §347, 346-347. See finally: Hegel, 
Ibidem , 1911, §347, 273. 

30. Knox, Ibidem, §343, 110. 

See: "Die Geschichte des Geistes ist seine Tat, denn er ist nur, 
was er tut, und seine Tat ist, sich und zwar hier als Geist sich 
zum Gegenstande seines BewuGtseins zu machen, sich fur sich 
selbst auslegend zu erfassen. Dies Erfassen ist sein Sein und 
Prinzip, und die Vollendung eines Erfassens ist zugleich seine 
EntauGerung und sein Ubergang. Der, formell ausgedruckt, 
von neuem dies Erfassen erfassende, und was dasselbe ist, 
aus der EntauGerung in sich gehende Geist, ist der Geist der 
hoheren Stufe gegen sich, wie er in jenem ersteren Erfassen 
stand." 

Hegel, Ibidem, 1821, §343, 344-345. See finally: Hegel, 
Ibidem , 1911, §343, 271-272. 

31. Knox, Ibidem , §343A, 111. 

See: "Aber denen, welche diesen Gedanken verwerfen, ist der 
Geist ein leeres Wort geblieben, sowie die Geschichte ein 
oberflachliches Spiel zufalliger, sogenannter nur menschlicher 
Bestrebungen und Leidenschaften. Wenn sie dabei auch in 
den Ausdrucken von Vorsehung und Plan der Vorsehung den 
Glauben eines hoheren Waltens aussprechen, so bleiben dies 
unerfullte Vorstellungen, indem sie auch ausdrucklich den 
Plan der Vorsehung fur ein ihnen Unerkennbares und 
Unbegreifliches ausgeben." 
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Hegel, Ibidem , 1821, §343A, 345. See finally: Hegel, Ibidem, 
1911, §343A, 272. 

32. Knox, Ibidem , §347A, 111. 

See: "Eine Periode, von welcher aus jenes Volk das absolute 
Interesse verloren hat, das hohere Prinzip zwar dann auch 
positiv in sich aufnimmt und sich hineinbildet, aber darin als in 
einem Empfangenen nicht mit immanenter Lebendigkeit und 
Frische sich verhalt, — vielleicht seine Selbstandigkeit 
verliert, vielleicht auch sich als besonderer Staat oder ein Kreis 
von Staaten fortsetzt oder fortschleppt und in mannigfaltigen 
inneren Versuchen und auBeren Kampfen nach Zufall 
herumschlagt." 

Hegel, Ibidem, 1821, §347A, 347. See finally: Hegel, Ibidem , 
1911, §347A, 273. 

33. Knox, Ibidem , §347, 111. 

See: "Gegen dies sein absolutes Recht, Trager der 
gegenwartigen Entwickelungsstufe des Weltgeistes zu sein, 
sind die Geister der anderen Volker rechtlos, und sie, wie die, 
deren Epoche vorbei ist, zahlen nicht mehr in der 
Weltgeschichte." 

Hegel, Ibidem , 1821, §347, 347. See finally: Hegel, Ibidem, 
1911, §347, 273. 

34. Richard Burdon, Viscount Haldane, "Introductory Preface," 
Hegel's Science of Logic, vol. 1, By Georg Wilhelm Friedrich 
Hegel, Walter Henry Johnston and Leslie Graham Struthers, 
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translators, London, 1929, 7-9. 


See: "Hegel writes as though he were divided from Kant by a 
mighty gulf ...The Absolute as Absolute stands revealed, but 
not as an object perceived." Richard Burdon, Viscount 
Haldane, "Hegel," The Contemporary Review , 67(February, 
1895): 237-242. 

See also: "L'humanite a jusqu'ici vecu sur la reponse a priori 
qu'elle a du se faire dans son enfance, alors que manquaient 
les elements d'une solution a posteriori ." 

Georges Eugene Benjamin Clemenceau, Notions d'anatomie 
et de physiologie: De la Generation des Elements 
anatomiques, Charles Robin, Introduction, Paris, 1867, 279. 

See also: "L'homme parlant, il est vrai, fait resonner le mot 
droit , formule magique d'un ideal d'equite dont rien ne 
fournit le spectacle sur la terre." 

Georges Eugene Benjamin Clemenceau, La France devant 
VAWemagne, Paris, 1918, 11. 

See also: "J'avais toujours regarde Kant non-seulement 
comme une tres-forte tete, mais comme le metaphysicien le 
plus rapproche de la philosophie positive ... le pas le plus 
positif et le plus distinct que j'ai fait apres lui, me semble 
seulement d'avoir decouverte la loi du passage des idees 
humaines par les trois etats theologique, metaphysique, et 
scientifique, loi qui me semble etre la base dont Kant a 
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conseille I'execution." 

Auguste Comte (10 December 1824) in William Wallace, Kant, 
Edinburgh, 1911, 207. 

See also: "The absolute [of Hegel] became a stumbling-block 
to Ludwig Andreas Feuerbach and other members of the 
'Left/ They rejected as an illegitimate interpolation the 
eternal subject of development, and, instead of one 
continuing God as the subject of all the predicates by which in 
the logic the absolute is defined, assumed only a series of 
ideas, products of philosophic activity. They denied the 
theological value of the logical forms — the development of 
these forms being in their opinion due to the human thinker, 
not to a self-revealing absolute. Thus they made man the 
creator of the absolute. But with this modification on the 
system another necessarily followed; a mere logical series 
could not create nature. And thus the material universe 
became the real starting-point. Thought became only the 
result of organic conditions — subjective and human." 
William Wallace 1844-1897, "Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel," 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th edition, vol. 13, New York, 
1911, 205. 

See also: "[Those] theistic Hegelians who maintain the 
personality of God in a world beyond our sphere, must, for 
consistency's sake, deny that God is cognizable. But how then 
can they remain in the (Hegelian) school?" 

Carl Ludwig Michelet in Anonymous, "Johann Karl Friedrich 
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Rosenkranz: The Life of Hegel/' The Biblical Repertory and 
Princeton Review, 20.4(October, 1848): 585. 

See also: "[Hegel] was a thoroughly anti-critical, 
anti-revolutionary philosopher ... Hegel's teaching had been 
taken up by the Left in a one-sided and abstract way; and the 
great majority of people always prefer what one can become 
fanatical about, and this is never anything but what is 
abstract." Johann Eduard Erdmann 1805-1892, A History of 
Philosophy: German Philosophy Since Hegel, 4th German 
edition, vol. 3, London, 1899, 66-81. 

See also: "The unfolded totality of the Hegelian school may be 
pictured in a brief compend. With the pseudo-Hegelians 
(Fichte, jun., Weisse, Branis &c.,) perception under the form 
of faith or experience, is the sole source of positive religious 
truth. On the extreme right of the Hegelian school, 
perception, (as with Hinrichs) is the absolute criterion of the 
results found by means of logical thinking; while Goschel gives 
it still a decisive voice in all religious affairs. Schaller, Erdmann, 
and Gabler, who form the pure right side, allow to religious 
perception a consultative vote, which however, like a good 
ruler with his subjects, they never leave unrespected. 
Rosenkranz, who ushers in the centre, proceeds for the most 
part in accordance with the voice of perception, but in some 
cases rejects it. In Marheineke, the perception is the witness, 
who can only speak respecting the fact, while the question of 
law or right can only be decided by speculative thinking. On 
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the left of the centre, (that taken by Vatke, Snellmann and 
Michelet) the perception is a true-hearted servant, who must 
subject herself obediently to reason as mistress. Strauss, on 
the left side, makes her a slave, while with Feuerbach and 
Bauer she appears verily as a paria ” 

Carl Ludwig Michelet (1842) in John Daniel Morell, Historical 
and Critical View of the Speculative Philosophy of Europe in 
the Nineteenth Century , 2nd edition, 1 volume edition, New 
York, 1848, 481. [ 1846 ] 

See finally: "It is asserted by some, that the three branches 
above mentioned (usually termed the right hand, the centre, 
and the left), exhibit the threefold movement of the dialectic 
process." 

John Daniel Morell, Ibidem , 480-481. 

35. Knox, Ibidem , §§334-340, 109-110. 

See: "Der Streit der Staaten kann deswegen, insofern die 
besonderen Willen keine Ubereinkunft finden, nurdurch Krieg 
entschieden werden ... In das Verhaltnis der Staaten 
gegeneinander, weil sie darin als besondere sind, fallt das 
hochst bewegte Spiel der inneren Besonderheit der 
Leidenschaften, Interessen, Zwecke, der Talente und 
Tugenden, der Gewalt, des Unrechts und der Laster, wie der 
auGeren Zufalligkeit, in den groGten Dimensionen der 
Erscheinung." 

Hegel, Ibidem , 1821, §§334-340, 339-342. See finally: Hegel, 
Ibidem , 1911, §§334-340, 268-270. 
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36. Knox, Ibidem, §340, 110. 

See: "Die Prinzipien der Volksgeister sind um ihrer 
Besonderheit willen, in der sie als existierende Individuen ihre 
objektive Wirklichkeit und ihr SelbstbewuBtsein haben, 
uberhaupt beschrankte, und ihre Schicksale und Taten in 
ihrem Verhaltnisse zueinander sind die erscheinende Dialektik 
der Endlichkeit dieser Geister, aus welcher der allgemeine 
Geist, der Geist der Welt, als unbeschrankt ebenso sich 
hervorbringt, als er es ist, der sein Recht, — und sein Recht 
ist das allerhochste, — an ihnen in der Weltgeschichte, als 
dem Weltgerichte, ausubt." 

Hegel, Ibidem, 1821, §340, 342-343. See finally: Hegel, 
Ibidem , 1911, §340, 270-271. 

37. Michael Beresford Foster, The Political Philosophies of 
Plato and Hegel, New York, 1965, 196-197. 

See: "Reference 2: §298, quoted p. 193, note 3, supra, and 
Reference 3: §280, Zusdtze, quoted p. 191, note 1, supra/' 
Foster, Ibidem, 196. 

See finally: "[In The Philosophy of Right] the state so described 
is unlike any existing state in Hegel's day. It is a form of limited 
monarchy, with parliamentary government, trial by jury and 
toleration for Jews and dissenters. In all these respects it 
differed from the contemporary Prussia. It has often been said 
by Hegel's detractors that his book was written on the 
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'dunghill of servility' and that his ideal state is identified with 
the monarchy of Friedrich William III. Little historical 
knowledge and little study of Hegel is required to see that this 
is nonsense." 

Thomas Malcolm Knox, "Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel," 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th edition, vol. 11, Chicago, 1967, 
302. 

38. Annemarie Gethmann-Siefert, "Introduction: The Shape 
and Influence of Hegel's Aesthetics," Lectures on the 
Philosophy of Art: The Hotho Transcript of the 1823 Berlin 
Lectures, Robert F. Brown, editor and translator, Oxford, 2014, 
32-46. 


See also: "The form in which this book [Philosophy of Right] 
presents itself has given it an air of dogmatism beyond what 
can properly be laid to the charge of its author. The 
Philosophy of Right contains the substance of lectures 
delivered by Hegel as professor. After its publication it served 
as a compendium on which Hegel lectured in succeeding 
years. And he thus made many oral additions, notes of which 
were taken by his pupils, and these notes were, after his 
death, thrown into the shape of paragraphs, annexed to the 
sections of the original work. The work, therefore, as we now 
have it, contains both the paragraphs written by the author, 
and also those embodying, as nearly as possible in the 
author's words, what he said by way of illustration or 
explanation. This has given it a fragmentary and incomplete 
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character, which is detrimental to its effect and has made 
many portions wear an appearance of inconclusiveness and 
precipitate assumption/' 

Thomas Collett Sandars, "Hegel's Philosophy of Right," Oxford 
Essays , Contributed by Members of the University, London, 
1855, 216. 

See finally: "Hegel's works on politics and history merely 
elaborate part of his system — that part in which human 
mind objectifies itself in its endeavor to find an object 
identical with itself — and are unintelligible in isolation, they 
deserve separate treatment because they have become so 
famous, if not notorious." 

Thomas Malcolm Knox, "Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel," 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th edition, vol. 11, Chicago, 1967, 
302-303. 

39. Adriaan Theodoor Basilius Peperzak, Modern Freedom: 
Hegel's Legal, Moral, and Political Philosophy, Dordrecht, 
2001, 27-29. 

See: Leopold Dorotheus von Henning, Hrsg., "Vorwort des 
Herausgebers," Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel's Encyklopadie 
der philosophischen Wissenschaften im Grundrisse—Die Logik: 
Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel's Werke, Vollstandige Ausgabe 
durch einem Verein von Freunden des Verewigten: D. Ph. 
Marheineke, D. J. Schulze, D. Ed. Gans, D. Lp. v. Henning, D. H. 
Hotho, D. K. Michelet , D. F. Forster , Erster Theil, Erste Auflage, 
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Sechster (6) Band, Berlin, 1840, v-viii. 


See also: Leopold Dorotheus von Henning, Hrsg., "Vorwort des 
Herausgebers," Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel's Encyklopadie 
der philosophischen Wissenschaften im Grundrisse—Die Logik: 
Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel's Werke, Vollstdndige Ausgabe 
durch einem Verein yon Freunden des Verewigten: D. Ph. 
Marheineke, D. J. Schulze, D. Ed. Gans, D. Lp. v. Henning, D. H. 
Hotho, D. K. Michelet , D. F. Forster , Erster Theil, Zweite 
Auflage, Sechster (6) Band, Berlin, 1843, v-viii. 

See finally: "Michelet very clearly proves the Straussianism of 
Hegel, by citations from his lectures." 

Anonymous, "Johann Karl Friedrich Rosenkranz: The Life of 
Hegel," The Biblicol Repertory and Princeton Review, 
20.4(October, 1848): 585. 

40. Knox, Ibidem, §352, 112. 

See: "Die konkreten Ideen, die Volkergeister, haben ihre 
Wahrheit und Bestimmung in der konkreten Idee, wie sie die 
absolute Allgemeinheit ist, — dem Weltgeist, um dessen 
Thron sie als die Vollbringer seiner Verwirklichung, und als 
Zeugen und Zieraten seiner Herrlichkeit stehen. Indem er als 
Geist nur die Bewegung seiner Tatigkeit ist, sich absolut zu 
wissen, hiermit sein BewuBtsein von der Form der naturlichen 
Unmittelbarkeit zu befreien und zu sich selbst zu kommen, so 
sind die Prinzipien der Gestaltungen dieses SelbstbewuBtseins 
in dem Gange seiner Befreiung." 
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Hegel, Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts. Naturrecht und 
Staatswissenschaft im Grundrisse. Zum Gebrauch fur seine 
Vorlesungen, Berlin, 1821, §352, 349-350. See finally: Hegel, 
Ibidem , 1911, §352, 275. 

That I have laid out some of the philosophical reasons for this 
doctrine in the third edition of another writing of mine, an 
outline of sorts, named Americanism, is of slight importance: 
That the teaching therein involves the sciences of economics 
and politics is of some interest, however, and therefore has a 
bearing upon the subject at hand, namely, as the 
developmental unification and coaxial integration of the 
American world. In that work I flatter myself as the first 
Hegelian philosopher ever to apply the Dialectic of Hegel to 
the Hegelian Dialectic: "Modern irrationalism, in order to 
validate pseudo-Hegelianism and anti-Hegelianism, squares 
the Lecture Notes and the great works published by Hegel in 
his lifetime. Pseudo-Hegelianism and anti-Hegelianism thus 
squares both Kant and Hegel in order to prove the speculative 
logical and dialectical system of the genuine Hegel's 
philosophical science of Absolute Idealism is flawed. 
Irrationalism thus perverts the history of philosophy and 
modern Europe ... Pseudo-Hegelianism and anti-Hegelianism 
is therefore the political and economic mask of modern 
European Raison d'Etat. One drawback will never be remedied 
in Hegel philology: The Lecture Notes are not authoritative 
and are therefore useless in the exact determination of the 
ultimate worth of genuine Hegelianism ... In the 20th century 
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upwards of 500 million human beings were slaughtered in the 
contagion of modern political and economic satanism, more 
than in all the periods of history combined: Many hundreds of 
millions more were utterly ruined and destroyed by the most 
barbaric slavery ever recorded in the world. This is the 
ultimate verdict of exact historiography and universal history. 
From whence comes the disease of modern unreason?" 
Christopher Richard Wade Dettling, Americanism: The New 
Hegelian Orthodoxy, Third Edition, Archive.org, 2016, 6-9. 

41. Eduard Gans, "Additions to The Philosophy of Right/' Great 
Books of the Western World: Hegel, vol. 46, Thomas Malcolm 
Knox, translator & Robert Maynard Hutchins, editor in chief, 
Chicago, 1960, Addition 86 = §135,129-Addition 152 = §258, 
141. 

See: Eduard Gans, "Zusatze aus Hegels Voriesungen, 
zusammengestellt," Naturrecht und Staatswissenschaft im 
Grundrisse: Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts, mit den 
von Eduard Gans redigierten Zusdtzen aus Hegels 
Voriesungen, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, neu hrsg., von 
Georg Lasson, Herausgegeber, Leipzig, 1911, Zusatze 86 = 
§135, 318-Zusatze 152 = §258, 349: "Den Standpunkt der 
Kantischen Philosophie hervorhoben ... Es ist der Gang Gottes 
in der Welt, daR der Staat ist." 


42. The following list of satanic ideas in which modern 
unreason, especially in 20th century world history, is served up 
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on a new plotter by inferior ruling classes is not exhaustive: 
Darwinism, phenomenology, positivism, phenomenalism, 
pragmatism, behaviorism, dialectical materialism, 
existentialism, analysis, physicalism, materialism, naturalism, 
realism, psycho-analysis and so forth, oftentimes set in stork 
contradistinction to Western philosophy pejoratively 
comprehended as Platonism, metaphysics, idealism , 
noologism, rationalism, spiritualism, dialectics, ideology , 
historicism, essentialism, theology , absolutism and so on ... 

43. See: "All things that exist being particulars ... every man's 
reasoning and knowledge is only about the ideas existing in 
his own mind." 

John Locke, An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, New 
Edition, 2 vols., New York, 1824, 381/1—203/11. 

Thus, the world does not exist , according to John Locke, while 
the universe is appearance and delusion. 

44. See: "Napoleon Bonaparte, who uplifted himself, by which 
means no one has ever determined, to the heights of 
conceptual power in his knowledge of the greatest problems 
of jurisprudence and legislation, often participated in the 
deliberations of the Judicial Council. Napoleon's great genius, 
his profound method and penetrating insight, always 
astonished the members of the judiciary." 

Frederic Mourlon, Repetitions ecrites sur le code civil 
contenant Texpose des principes genereux leurs motifs et la 
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solution des questions theoriques, lie edition, revue et mise 
au courant par Charles Demangeat, Tome premier, Paris, 
1880, 24. [ 1846 ] "Napoleon, qui s'est eleve, on ne sait 
comment, jusqu'a I'intelligence des problemes les plus ardus 
du droit et de la legislation, pris souvent part aux discussions 
du Conseil. II y deploya toujours une clarte, une methode, et 
quelquefois une profondeur de vues, qui furent pour tout le 
monde un sujet d'etonnement." 

See finally: "It is the soldier who founds a republic and it is the 
soldier who maintains it." 

Napoleon Bonaparte in Herbert Albert Laurens Fisher, 
Bonapartism: Six Lectures Delivered in the University of 
London , Oxford, 1908, 33-34. 

45. Anonymous, "Karl Rosenkranz: The Life of Hegel," The 
Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review, 20.4(October, 1848): 
575-586. 

See: "What Luther initiated as faith in feeling and in the 
witness of the spirit, is precisely what spirit, since become 
more mature, has striven to apprehend in the concept in 
order to free and so to find itself in the world as it exists today 
... Mind is here pressed back upon itself in the extreme of its 
absolute negativity. This is the absolute turning point; mind 
rises out of this situation and grasps the infinite positivity of 
this its inward character, i.e., it grasps the principle of the 
unity of the divine nature and the human, the reconciliation of 
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objective truth and freedom as the truth and freedom 
appearing within self-consciousness and subjectivity, a 
reconciliation with the fulfilment of which the principle of the 
north, the principle of the Germanic peoples, has been 
entrusted/' 

Hegel, Great Books of the Western World, vol. 46, Chicago, 
1960, Preface-§358, 7-113. 

See also: "Was Luther als Glauben im Gefuhl und im Zeugnis 
des Geistes begonnen, es ist dasselbe, was der weiterhin 
gereifte Geist im Begriffe zu fassen, und so in der Gegenwart 
sich zu befreien, und dadurch in ihr sich zu finden bestrebt ist 
... erfaGt der in sich zuruckgedrangte Geist in dem Extreme 
seiner absoluten Negativitat, dem an und fur sich seienden 
Wendepunkt, die unendliche Positivitat dieses seines Innern, 
das Prinzip der Einheit der gottlichen und menschlichen Natur, 
die Versohnung als der innerhalb des SelbstbewuGtseins und 
der Subjektivitat erschienenen objektiven Wahrheit und 
Freiheit, welche dem nordischen Prinzip der germanischen 
Volker zu vollfuhren ubertragen wird." 

Hegel, Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts. Naturrecht und 
Staatswissenschaft im Grundrisse. Zum Gebrauch fur seine 
Vorlesungen, Berlin, 1821, Vorrede-§358, xxiii-353. See 
finally: Hegel, Philosophische Bibliothek: Grundlinien der 
Philosophie des Rechts, mit den von Gans redigierten Zusatzen 
aus Hegels Vorlesungen , Band 124, Leipzig, 1911, 
Vorrede-§358, 16-278. 
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See finally: "The persistence of the idealist tradition in 
Germany long after Hegel's death ... was continued not only 
by minor figures in very obscure places, but by major figures 
in very prominent ones ... the idealistic tradition in Germany 
came to an end not with cholera in 1832 but with a cold in 
1881 ...[German Idealism] went back to Leibniz and Kant, and 
... was carried forward by Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel ... with 
further research and reflection the classification could be 
refined in all kinds of ways ... one of the least appealing 
aspects of the idealist tradition from Kant down to Hegel is its 
notorious obscurity, which derives not least from its esoteric 
vocabulary and technical jargon. To understand idealist texts, 
it seems, one needs to be gifted with intellectual intuitions, or 
one has to cultivate a special technique of reasoning (the 
dialectic)." 

Frederick C. Beiser, The Late German Idealism: Trendelenberg 
& Lotze, Oxford, 2014, 1-4. [ 2013 ] 

Modern irrationalists in Britain like Frederick Beiser place Kant 
and Hegel together as German Idealists in their so-called 
histories of philosophy without drawing the rational 
distinction between sophistical and philosophical idealism, 
which is also the division between the rise of Globalism and 
decline of modernity in world history: They are impure 
Hegelians and their historiography is therefore defective. As 
such they aim to downplay the rise of world civilization and 
the collapse of modernism, and thereby create political and 
economic resistance to Globalism among the British 
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intelligentsia, as a breathing space for the backwards cartels, 
outdated monopolies and corrupt trusts of their masters, the 
inferior ruling classes. Sophists like Frederick Beiser will deny 
that they are the same old pseudo-Hegelians and 
anti-Hegelians of yesterday precisely because they are not 
what they name "idealists/ 7 Modern sophists thus use what 
they term the "idealist tradition" as a mask, to hide their own 
irrationalism, especially in the arena of politics and 
economics: Whot is this but the modern technique of the 
imbecile ruling dosses and their flabby minds? 

Sophists wish (or pretend to wish) to bring back 
Eurocentricism and make the European Union into the 21st 
century bastion of the Napoleonic and French revolutionary 
conception of right. Philosophers of today, whose minds are 
liberated by the rise of Global freedom of thought, will notice 
that while our present day pseudo-Hegelians and 
anti-Hegelians are not "idealists" (according to their own 
esoteric terminology) they are nevertheless modern 
irrationalists all the same: Their subjectivism, relativism and 
irrationalism comes from the same old delusion of Kant albeit 
served up on a new platter. For this reason the phantasms of 
the modern sophists evaporate before the corrosive onslaught 
of Americanism: The superior ruling dosses of Europe have 
been profoundly influenced by Washington and American 
political and economic rationality in the world of today. 


See: "[Frederick Beiser] claims that, beginning with Schelling 
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and Hegel, German philosophy reverted to the sort of 
'speculative metaphysics' that Kant's Critical Philosophy had 
attempted to put aside once and for all." 

David A. Duquette, editor, Hegel's History of Philosophy: New 
Interpretations > Albany, State University of New York Presss, 
2003, 212. 

See: "One of the most striking and characteristic features of 
Hegel's thought is that it historicizes [relativizes] philosophy ... 
[Hegel] accepts Kant's critical teaching that metaphysics is not 
possible as speculation about a realm of transcendent 
entities, and that it is possible only if it does not transcend the 
limits of possible experience ... [Hegel] explains the existence 
of evil by showing it to be necessary for the realization of the 
end of history ... [the] self-critical dimension of Hegel's 
historicism was his completion of Kant's project for a critique 
of pure reason. Like Kant, Hegel believed that philosophy 
should become self-critical ... Hegel's historicism is perhaps 
most explicit in his Lectures on the History of Philosophy." 
Frederick C. Beiser, editor, "Hegel's Historicism," The 
Cambridge Companion to Hegel, Cambridge, 1993, 

270-271-271-272-273. 

Hegel explains the existence of evil by showing it to be 
necessary for the realization of the end of history? But which 
Hegel is this, the genuine Hegel of the Pure Hegelianism of the 
orginalausgabe or the Hegel of impure Hegelianism, the 
bastion of pseudo-Hegelianism and anti-Hegelianism? The 
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rational conception of the necessity and realization of the end 
of existence in the speculative logical and dialectical system of 
the genuine Hegel's philosophical science of absolute idealism 
is mortally opposed to the Kantio-Hegelian phantasms of 
Frederick Beiser and the modern irrationalists: 

"Reflective understanding took possession of philosophy ... 
this turn taken by cognition, which appears as a loss and 
retrograde step, is based on something more profound on 
which rests the elevation of reason into the loftier spirit of 
modern philosophy. The basis of that universally held 
conception is, namely, to be sought in the insight into the 
necessary conflict of the determinations of the understanding 
with themselves. The reflection already referred to is this, to 
transcend the concrete immediate object and to determine it 
and separate it. But egually it must transcend these its 
separating determinations and straightway connect them. It is 
at the stage of this connecting of the determinations that 
their conflict emerges. This connecting activity of reflection 
belongs in itself to reason and the rising above those 
determinations which attains to an insight into their conflict is 
the great negative step towards the true Notion of reason. But 
the insight, when not thorough-going, commits the mistake of 
thinking that it is reason which is in contradiction with itself; it 
does not recognize that the contradiction is precisely the 
rising of reason above the limitations of the understanding 
and the resolving of them. Cognition, instead of taking from 
this stage the final step into the heights, has fled from the 
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unsatisfactoriness of the categories of the understanding to 
sensuous existence, imagining that in this it possesses what is 
solid and self-consistent. But on the other hand, since this 
knowledge is self-confessedly knowledge only of 
appearances, the unsatisfactoriness of the latter is admitted, 
but at the same time presupposed: As much as to say that 
admittedly, we have no proper knowledge of 
things-in-themselves but we do have a proper knowledge of 
them within the sphere of appearances, as if, so to speak, only 
the kind of objects were different, and one kind, namely 
things-in-themselves, did not fall within the scope of our 
knowledge but the other kind did, phenomena did/' 

Arnold Vincent Miller, translator, "Introduction: General 
Notion of Logic," Hegel's Science of Logic , Forward by John 
Niemeyer Findlay, New York, 1976, 46-46. [ 1969 ] See: Hegel, 
"Einleitung," Wissenschoft der Logik: Die objective Logik, 
Erster Band, Nurnberg, 1812, v-vii. 

As the general notion of logic, cognition transcends the 
concrete immediate object and determines and separates it, 
and equally transcends its separating determinations and 
straightway connects them. At the stage of this connecting of 
the determinations conflict emerges. This connecting activity 
of reflection belongs in itself to reason, while the rising above 
those determinations is the insight into their conflict, which is 
the great negative step towards the true Notion of reason. 
The insight when not thorough-going commits the mistake of 
thinking that it is reason which is in contradiction with itself; it 
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does not recognize that the contradiction is precisely the rising 
of reason above the limitations of the understanding and the 
resolving of them. Because of his Kantio-Hegelianism, 
Frederick Beiser does not therefore understand that the 
genuine Hegel of Pure Hegelianism does not explain the 
existence of evil by showing it to be necessary for the 
realization of the end of history. Reason, in the speculative 
logical and dialectical system of the genuine Hegel's 
philosophical science of absolute idealism, rises above the 
limitations of the understanding and resolves them as the true 
Notion, within the general conception of logic. Shall we 
therefore hold that the realm of philosophy and world history 
is beyond the self-determination of reason and the general 
conception of logic in the speculative logical and dialectical 
system of the genuine Hegel's philosophical science of 
absolute idealism? We most certainly shall not espouse the 
lost cause of Kantio-Hegelianism: We shall meticulously avoid 
the camp of pseudo-Hegelianism and anti-Hegelianism, which 
is condemned to rot upon the dunghill of history. 

The mortal opposition of Pure Hegelianism to modern 
irrationalism is found in the American Idealism of Washington 
and the rise of Global political and economic rationality in the 
world of today. 

46. In the last decade of his life, the old Hegel published 
nothing really new, apart from increasing the size of the 
Encyclopedia, and he made no departure from the system of 
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Pure Hegelianism. Hegel's intellectual powers waned in the 
political and theological strife of Berlin: 

"The writer must content himself with what he has been 
allowed to achieve under the pressure of circumstances, the 
unavoidable waste caused by the extent and many-sidedness 
of the interests of the time, and the haunting doubt whether, 
amid the loud clamor of the day and the deafening babble of 
opinion ... there is left any room for sympathy with the 
passionless stillness of a science of pure thought." 

Robert Maynard Hutchins, editor in chief, "Biographical Note: 
Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, 1770-1831," Great Books of 
the Western World: Hegel, Thomas Malcolm Knox, translator, 
vol. 46, Chicago, 1960, v-vi. 

Old Hegel complains that "he must content himself with what 
he has been allowed to achieve under the pressure of 
circumstances, the unavoidable waste caused by the extent 
and many-sidedness of the interests of the time," and he is 
haunted by the "doubt whether, amid the loud clamor of the 
day and the deafening babble of opinion ... there is left any 
room for sympathy with the passionless stillness of a science 
of pure thought." 

The "deafening babble of opinion" is the work of the sophists, 
the Kantian school at Berlin, the followers of Fichte. The "loud 
clamor of the day" is the religious and political strife resultant 
from the French revolution and Napoleon. The "pressure of 
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circumstances" is the political and administrative work at the 
university, while the "unavoidable waste caused by the extent 
and many-sidedness of the interests of the time" is his 
neglect of intense intellectual work under the burdens of 
academic lectures. The "haunting doubt whether ... there is 
left any room for sympathy with the passionless stillness of a 
science of pure thought," are the words of an intellectual 
leader whose school is beginning to exhibit the first symptoms 
of the coming upheaval. 

These words of the old Hegel, exhausted and haunted by 
doubt in the twilight of his intellectual life, are lifted from the 
1831 preface to the second edition of the Logic (Zweite 
Ausgabe, Stuttgart & Tubingen, Cotta, 1832), which was 
published in the very influential Berlin editions of 1833 and 
1841, after the death of Hegel, so that the true significance of 
their meaning is obscured by the many modifications > 
additions and notes of Hegel's students and editors: The 
genuine Hegelian philosophy of the Originalausgabe contains 
the diamond purity of Hegelianism,—the rational germ of 
Hegel's "freshness and power." 

See: "One man has understood me, and even he has not." 
Hegel in William Wallace, "Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel," 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th edition, vol. 13, New York, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Inc., 1911, 200-207, 204. 


See: "It is a mistake to regard his [Hegel's] philosophy as 
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nothing more than the logical outcome of Kant's system. The 
influence of Greek philosophy on Hegel, particularly of Plato 
and Aristotle, must not be overlooked. Indeed, it is not 
difficult to defend the thesis that the essentials of Hegel's 
philosophy are to be found in Plato and Aristotle and that all 
that he did was to make a new synthesis of them with such 
modifications as modern knowledge required. The beginning, 
for example, of his logic, all that he says about being and 
nothing, will be found almost in identical terms in Plato's 
Parmenides." 

Hiralal Haidar, Neo-Hegelianism, London, 1927, 10. 

See finally: "It is the Transcendental Deduction that has 
played the most important part in the arguments of the 
English Kantio-Hegelians." 

Andrew Seth Pringle-Pattison in Hiralal Haidar, Essays in 
Philosophy , Calcutta, 1920, 6. 
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